His Childhood and Youth
were hanged, but it seems more likely that it was only one of a
series of events which finally landed him in the leadership
of the Irish party* The stories which he had heard in Wicklow
cabins of the cruelties practised towards the peasants in 1798
were undoubtedly the beginning of the influence* His
mother's fierce and unreasonable antipathy to England was a
powerful part of it* His beloved sister* Fanny* must have
shaken his thoughts on the subject* though he mocked at her
poems* And the fate of " The Manchester Martyrs **
undoubtedly affected him in the way in which he had been
affected by the story of the rebel who was flogged on the
belly by the orders of a foul ruffian* called Colonel Yeo,
until he dropped dead and almost in pieces*
But immediately the execution of 4* The Manchester
Martyrs " did no more than rouse his detestation of an act of
injustice* What he felt then was what any honourable man
might have felt, and it certainly did not divert him from the
traditions in which he was born and brought up* We have
already noted how strongly he disliked his mother's activities
in Fenian affairs, and that he threatened* after she had har-
boured one of the men implicated in this very Manchester
crime and helped him to escape to America, " that he would
leave the house if anything more was said about the Fenians*"
He was still a Conservative* still an Irish landlord* still con-
temptuous of the people who composed the Irish party*
Whatever his emotion was when " The Manchester Martyrs **
were hanged* it did not prevent him* when he left Cambridge,
from joining the militia and taking an oath to serve the Queen,
which might have compelled him to fire on his own country-
men had there been occasion to do so* In that state of mind
he remained for five years after he was sent down*
It was not, according to his brother John, until he had been
lightly jilted by an American girl that he sought for some
distraction in political affairs* Between the years 1869 and